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ow 


WHITMAN IN 1960 


"THE basic irony of Whitman’s position still abides. He wanted 

to be read by the populace generally, but he is not. He wanted 
to be understood, but many a reader finds him difficult and per- 
plexing. Yet is this not the usual fate of the classic, with few excep- 
tions? Whitman will always be read, he will never die, and he will 
count his readers among millions, dispersed through time and 
nations. 

This is a different fate, to be sure, from what he intended. He 
intended a poetry that should be the immediate voice of the Re- 
public, a poetry that like a great oration should lift and thrill 
the people to sting them with their shortcomings or exalt 
them to go about their daily tasks with a joyous sense of brother- 
hood. He was bitterly disappointed in this intention, but he came 
to surmount his bitterness because he achieved two victories: a 
victory over himself—his own perilously balanced nature, and a 
victory over his futile ambition for immediate response to his 
poetry. He had a serene and noble old age; he had done what he 
could, and he trusted the future. 

This trust is being borne out. You can not travel anywhere in 
the world without coming upon distinguished and sensitive people 
to whom Whitman is the greatest American poet—the symbol of 
the spirit’s liberation—and whether or not they read English well, 
they will dwell upon Leaves of Grass as if it were a kind of 
scripture, and they have resort, too, to many translations in which 
the exact equivalent of the American idiom is not necessary, for the 
lesson and meaning is there anyway. This is what I found in 
Tehran where Whitman is now being translated, and this is what 
I found in Warsaw where Leaves of Grass is displayed in the book 
stores. 

In recent years we have had a great deal of assured criticism on 
Whitman, but I think some of it is marginal, over-sophisticated, 
and not a little patronizing. I will not mention names, but you 
do not have to go far to encounter critics who shake their heads 


* Previous essays by Gay Wilson Allen, Roger Asselineau, Carl Bode, V. K. 
Chari, E. H. Eby, C. Carroll Hollis, Emory Holloway, Sholom J. Kahn, James 
E. Miller, Jr, and Floyd Stovall appeared in the March issue of the Walt 
Whitman Review. 
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sadly over Whitman’s lack of erudition or his unfashionable 
enthusiasm, or his embarrassingly expansive optimism. They prefer 
a well-cushioned despair, and they are pained to see the Muse 
installed among the kitchen ware, for they have never been in the 
kitchen. 

A true criticism will agree, I think, that Whatman is great just 
as Cervantes or Swift or Shakespeare or Mark Twain are great 
because he wrote one of the world’s fundamental books—as Don 
Quixote or Guilliver’s Travels or King Lear or Huckleberry Finn 
are fundamental books, resting on a central understanding of 
human fate and need. Leaves of Grass presents life as a miracle, 
which indeed it is, and if man is not to destroy life it will be 
because great artists like Whitman will bring him to his senses in 
time. Whitman is a visionary who in his best moments found 
words to make us aware of our glory and the possibility of our 
damnation. This is great art sak great life both. We need not 
fear Whitman’s reputation—only our own. 


Harotp W. BLopGETT 
Union College 


WALT WHITMAN TODAY 


P ERHAPS the most interesting development in recent attitudes to 
Whitman of which I am aware is the abandonment of the 
view once so widespread that he is the naive American poet of 
humanitarian rhetoric and optimistic self-expression. This view 
saw Whitman as representing the antithesis of the kind of poetry 
associated with the name of Emily Dickinson—the subtly wrought 
poetry of private vision—and thus vulnerable to all those charges 
of imagistic laxity and emotional posturing so freely brought by 
modern criticism against romantic poetry in general. It was not 
so long ago that it was generally maintained that if you liked 
Whitman you couldn’t like Eliot, and admirers of Whitman were 
regarded by the most fashionable critics as simple-minded readers 
who mistook the flamboyant affirmations of democratic or patriotic 
sentiment for great poetry. The richness, complexity, and variety 
of Whitman’s work have recently been excitingly explored with the 
result that, in the minds at least of those who have followed Whit- 
man criticism of the last ten years or so, the idea of him as the 
over-excited Voice of America has been replaced by that of a 
haunting and challenging poet whose couterpointing of elegy and 
hope, of affirmation and doubt, of American expansiveness and 
American self-criticism, is far removed indeed from mere rhetorical 
ush. 

What all this amounts to is that modern Whitman criticism has 
at last come to concern itself with Whitman’s poetry rather than 
with the idea of Whitman as it came down in diluted form from 
the nineteenth century. He is now read as a poet rather than as 
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a prophet; the growing and changing text of Leaves of Grass has 
been carefully studied, its shifting patterns of thought and imagery 
demonstrated, and the complex relations between the man and his 
masks investigated. His rhythms and verse-forms are now seen not 
to have been the result of mere impromptu prophesying but of 
careful experiment with new kinds of cadence and movement of 
the kind which twentieth century English and American poets so 
admired in French poetry of the end of the last century. The 
problems posed by his life and personality have been set beside the 
special qualities of his poetry for purposes of mutual illumination. 

Whitman therefore stands today not as a poet disposed of and 
‘taped,’ but as a mystery and a challenge whose poems demand the 
same kind of sympathetic critical attention as those of Eliot or 
Yeats. Not that he was a poet like Eliot or Yeats (and those two are 
themselves poles apart), but his difference from them is not the 
difference between crude self-expression and mature poetry but 
rather that between different kinds of poetic individuality and 
cunning. Students of American literature outside America are no 
longer content to read him as an expression of American demo- 
cratic hope; they read him as a careful artist whose art affords 
unlimited scope to the most sophisticated critic. Recent Whitman 
criticism has shown us how much there is to be said about both 
the man and his work, and in revealing a Whitman more sym- 
pathetic to modern taste has also suggested how much more there 
is still left to reveal. 

It is perhaps putting the matter rather crudely to say that 
admirers of Donne and Eliot now read Whitman without any 
sense of going over to the enemy. I do not mean to suggest that 
the so-called ‘ New Criticism’ (now so elderly) has felt it necessary 
to include Whitman in its ‘ poetry as paradox’ formula as it has 
included Pope and Wordsworth and even Tennyson—that would 
simply mean that he has been restored to fashion by a series of 
verbal manoeuvers. But perhaps it is relevant to mention that when 
I visited my old Edinburgh professor, H. J. C. Grierson, the other 
day (still going strong at the age of ninety-four) , this great editor 
of Donne asked me to lend him my copy of Whitman, for he had 
lost his own copy and wanted to read again this poet whom he had 
come increasingly to admire. Modern criticism, with its concern 
for dialectic patterns of imagery, with ways of establishing poetic 
tone, with different kinds of verbal and intellectual counterpoint- 
ing, with varieties of verbal cadence, and with the ‘ complex fate’ 
of being both a poet and an American, has read Whitman in the 
way that suits the critical reading habits of our time, and in doing 
so has revealed a greater and more disturbingly human poet than 
the prophetic stereotype that so many of us learned about in our 
schooldays. Of course the prophetic stereotype also represents a 
truth about Whitman; but what we are growing more and more 
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to realize is that there are many truths about Whitman, often 
incompatible yet all equally true. So the challenge and the mystery 
remain. 
Davin DAICHES 
Jesus College, Cambridge, England 


WHITMAN AND CONTEMPORARY VERSE 


NE of the more interesting trends of literary history for the 
admirer of Whitman is the recent interest in Leaves of Grass 
not as prophecy, but as poetry. Until quite recently, the general 
attitude towards him was that he was a prophet of democracy, but 
in the last few years it has become respectable to admire him simply 
as a poet. One factor that delayed this admiration was the extra- 
ordinary success of the poetry of Eliot and Pound and of the 
associated New Criticism, but, since Eliot and the New Criticism 
have become less potent as ‘ taste-makers,’ an interesting counter- 
movement has become noticeable. The bright, interesting, and 
difficult students who take English courses to quarrel with the 
teacher's judgments are now admiring and buying Whitman rather 
than Eliot or Stevens, as they would have been five or six years 
ago. A well-read graduate student of Chinese only the other day 
expressed to me an admiration, strongly qualified to be sure, of 
‘Respondez!’ To explore the cultural shifts behind this change of 
taste in younger readers of poetry would be too complicated a 
task. One can more easily focus on a literary movement which is 
having a powerful impact on the new generation and which has 
been considerably influenced by Whitman. 
The San Francisco or Beat school of poetry, despite the high- 
owered and freely-encouraged publicity given its eccentricities of 
ehavior, is, in the work of Allen Ginsberg and Gregory Corso, 
producing some of the most interesting poetry of the immediate 
present. Whitman’s relation to the Beat writers will be the subject 
of doctoral dissertations of the future, but a few hypotheses can be 
advanced here. Whether Whitman was a Beatnik before the Civil 
War is a rather frivolous question. Of course it seems certain, on 
the evidence of manuscripts I have recently examined, that in 
addition to the hardworking supporter of his family, the crusading 
editor, and the genial bohemian, we must also recognize the exist- 
ence in the 1850’s of a Whitman who was seriously at odds with 
the accepted social values of his day: the companion and admirer, 
not only of the artistic bohemians at Pfaff’s, but also of members 
of the anonymous drifting population of New York, the names and 
addresses of which rarely are to be found in a city directory. But 
this is hardly more than an interesting coincidence. It would be 
foolish, of course, to claim Whitman as the primary source of Beat 
poetry. Too much has been written since; too many other in- 
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fluences have played a part. In ‘ Note Written on Finally Record- 
ing Howl,’ Evergreen Review, 10 (November-December 1959), 
Ginsberg alludes to Blake and Jack Kerouac. 

Whitman, however, is obviously one of their prophets: ‘Dear 
father, graybeard, lonely old courage-teacher,’ Ginsberg calls him 
in ‘A Supermarket in California’ (1955). Certain vague parallels 
to Whitman’s feeling for the continent can be found in Kerouac’s 
On the Road and The Dharma Bums. But Ginsberg has the closest 
technical affinities with Whitman. Although the line of trans- 
mission may well have been through William Carlos Williams, 
Ginsberg points out that he began by experimenting with Williams’ 
‘little short-line patterns.’ His use of the long line in ‘ Howl,’ 
appears to have been a ‘taking off’ from Kerouac’s prose. But 
Ginsberg is quite deliberately reviving Whitman’s line in an _ 
to find a line which follows the contours of American speech. His 
use of banal language and imagery may be indirectly authorized, as 
it were, by Whitman’s. A clearer parallel is his fondness for 
initial repetition and parallelism, sometimes with indifferent suc- 
cess, as in ‘ Howl,’ sometimes with great beauty, as in ‘ Kaddish,’ 
part of which has appeared in Yiigen 5. I have not noticed, how- 
ever, any use of the ‘ envelope.’ 

What is also lacking is Whitman’s objectivity. The social criti- 
cism of Ginsberg’s ‘America’ or Lawrence Ferlinghetti’s ‘The 
world is a beautiful place . . .’ rises above the self-pity and self- 
indulgence which make so much Beat writing irrelevant to any 
imaginable society. But, as recent research had demonstrated, 
Whitman, too, had a hard undercover struggle for balance. At any 
rate it is pleasant to see that Whitman is a poetic force in the 
twentieth century. 

EpwaArb F. GRIER 


University of Kansas 


WHITMAN'S INFLUENCE AT PRESENT 


REAT poets have sometimes been unfortunate so far as their 

influence is concerned. In his essay on Sumuel Johnson, T. S. 
Eliot has occasion to point out that ‘a good part of the dreariest 
verse of the [eighteenth century] is written under the shadow of 
Milton.’ To prove it, he cites some unfortunate passages from 
Mallet and Akenside. Again, he says in the same essay: ‘. . . the 
heavy toil of his minor imitators was wholly to degrade the idiom 
of Donne into a lifeless verse convention.’ 

But if writers of the intellectual complexity of Donne and the 
classical accomplishment of Milton have had this effect upon 
imitators, then it was inevitable that Whitman with his deceptive 
simplicities should fall victim not only to the immature and the 
unfledged but also that he should have been traduced by men of 
genuine though limited talents who gravitate as satellites into an 
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orbit around one of the larger literary bodies. These reflections 
are provoked by a recent article of Malcolm Cowley’s in The New 
Republic in which he says that ‘Whitman . . . misleads as much 
as he inspires, and there is no doubt that he has had a fatal 
influence on some of his disciples.’ 

Cowley has in mind a certain affinity which he detects between 
one phase of Whitman and the so-called beatniks. He goes so far as 
to speak of ‘ Whitman’s beatnik period.’ Similarly, Robert Gorham 
Davis, in an article in The New Leader, describes the recent 
supplement of the London TLS on the American Imagination in 
which ‘Kerouac and Melville, Allen Ginsberg and Whitman, 
Jackson Pollock and Tennessee Williams . . . all seem equally and 
indiscriminately evidence of the vigor of America.’ 

Cowley’s thesis, however, fails to convince me. The resemblances 
that he thinks he has discovered between Whitman and the beatniks 
are superficial and of no real importance. It is possible, of course, 
to see in Allen Ginsberg’s ‘ Howl’ the effect that a reading of Whit- 
man might leave on a perverse and mediocre intelligence, but it is 
hard for me to see why Whitman should be saddled with responsi- 
bility for such a progeny. It is Ginsberg’s own limitations that have 
fathered his verse, not Whitman’s inspiration. Kenneth Rexroth, 
one of the elder statesmen of the beatnik ‘ school,’ credits Whitman 
with being an influence upon it, though in sober fact the relation 
between the two is of the most peripheral kind. 

A reading of Ginsberg’s verse reveals that he has been very much 
impressed with the ‘endless’ catalogues of Whitman. This is the 
first thing probably to strike the eye in Whitman’s work, and 
though it is by no means the most important element in him, it is 
probably the most influential, especially upon his less talented 
followers. Some who have respond to Whitman’s work positively 
have nevertheless rejected these catalogues. Emerson spoke of them 
as the ‘ inventories ’ of the nation. Cowley, in his recent article, calls 
them ‘interminable bald inventories that read like the names and 
organs in an anatomical chart or like the index to a school geo- 
graphy.’ I myself rather like them, and in my introduction to 
Leaves of Grass: One Hundred Years After, I referred to them as 
‘the roll-call of the nation.’ It is possible certainly to turn up in 
them (along with a lot of slag) some marvelously precious poetry. 
In the fifteenth section of ‘Song of Myself,’ we have, for example, 
this line: ‘The carpenter dresses his plank, the tongue of his 
foreplane whistles its wild ascending lisp.’ In the second section of 
‘I Sing The Body Electric,’ there is the much admired image: ‘ The 
swimmer naked in his swimming bath, seen as he swims through 
the transparent green-shine. . . . If there are any jewels even 
remotely comparable to these in the work of the beatniks I must 
have missed them. They are all slag, or nearly all slag. And their 
catalogues do not add up to anything as they do in Whitman, 
for after an ‘interminable’ catalogue, Whitman will sum up with 
the lines (end of section 15, ‘Song of Myself’); ‘And these tend 
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inward to me, and I tend outward to them,/And such as it is to 
be of these more or less I am,/And of these one and all I weave the 
song of myself.’ And I can testify that both upon me and upon 
those to whom I have read the poem, these lines acquire an incredi- 
bly moving force because of their context, because of the very 
‘ disconnectedness ’ of the series of items preceding them. Whitman 
always seems to me to know where he’s going and what he’s doing; 
he has a balanced mind, a capacious one, a various and interesting 
one, and his verse is balanced, capacious, various and interesting 
as a result. But have his professed disciples any or all of these 
qualities except in the most infinitesimal degree? 

Emerson wrote Whitman in 1855 to say that Leaves of Grass had 
‘the best merits, namely, of fortifying and encouraging.’ Assuming 
that the work of Ginsberg had met with a similarly discerning 
response, the verdict might have been that it is characterized by the 
worst defects—namely, of discouraging, depressing, breaking down 
confidence, and destroying that faith which Whitman calls ‘the 
antiseptic of the soul.’ As Robert Bridges once wrote in his essay 
on Poetic Diction: ‘In all fields of Art the imitators are far 
more numerous than the artists, and they will copy the externals 

. . which in their hands become futile.’ 

MILton HInbus 

Brandeis University 


IMAGE MAKERS AND RESTORERS 


I am for those that never have been master’d, 
For men and women whose tempers have never been master’d, 
For those whom laws, theories, conventions, can never master. 


(‘ By Blue Ontario’s Shore ’) 


A recent exhibition of paintings and sculptures entitled ‘New 
Images of Man’ disturbed viewers through the decadence and 
degradation which the artists’ works seemed to ascribe to man. 
The twisted, frozen faces and the macabre faceless figures challenged 
the complacency of the viewers by depicting man’s corrosive 
ambitiousness, his bestiality and tawdry religiosity. Some works 
suggested that modern man seemed lost to a lonely lifetime in a 
world of mass production, cynical promotion and banality. 
Unhappily, one need hardly evaluate the contents of the daily 
newspaper too critically to draw inferences to justify such themes. 
Arthur Koestler recently suggested that we are in the ‘dawn of 
the prefab era,’ that we are moving—in this Age of Space—into 
‘a uniform and _ stereotyped global culture pattern’ wherein, 
through information feed-back processes, modern man is being 
made over. So taken for granted is this phenomenon, says Koestler, 
that we hardly notice to what astonishing degree our emotions are 
prefabricated. The global thrust toward standardizing culture is 
on a level of the lowest common denominator, he points out, and 
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while this has its ‘hopeful aspects,’ it is also fraught with ‘ vast 
regress’ in which the ‘discerning minority’ must shrink to ever 
smaller proportions. 

Meanwhile, there is heard much talk about today’s younger 
people, the ‘silent generation,’ and their acceptance of conformity. 
It is said that they ‘feel safe in the shadows’ and are ‘ fearful of 
the sound of their voices in the silence of the crowd.’ It has been 
pointed out that today’s sober and silent young people of all 
countries are astonishingly similar in type and aspirations. They 
have their own way of standing ‘aplomb in the midst of irrational 
things.’ They accede to moral codes and terms of life which prove 
disturbing to their elders. They assess their ‘individuality’ to be 
not nearly as significant as their own ‘survival.’ 

If such trends are really gathering momentum, it may soon be 
that history will find itself recast according to the dictates of the 
new feed-back. Old images of man as the pioneer who broke the 
plains and sailed the seas or conquered mountain fastnesses by 
brawn and heart may be deemed out of date. 


Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the lesson, 

Pioneers! O pionecrs! 


Tranquil organization men and astronauts geared to automation 
and the prefabricated dream might choose to lay such stuff aside 
with old Greek myths, neither to be taken seriously. And, as one 
feed-back step bequeathes the next, there may soon be no proven 
need for reading Plato, Socrates, Chaucer, Montaigne, Voltaire, 
Locke or Mill. They may be cast aside as non-informative. Koestler 
emphasizes that the Age of the Common Man has brought us 
Liberace. 

For months, I have taken my own unscientific poll of young 
people. ‘Do you know who Walt Whitman is?’ I ask. * Have 
you read anything by him? Do you think he has some relevance to 
our time?’ Most persons questioned, although they know him 
to be a poet, have not read Whitman. ‘ We have not had to learn 
about him,’ they own up honestly. Those who have read some- 
thing by Whitman seem to have read his shortest, most trivial 
pieces. And out of this small number of readers, scarcely any 
detected a useful kinship between Whitman and our times. 

It may be that Whitman has lost his meaning for our time. If 
so, it is perhaps fair to conclude, also, that the new generation 
which finds no meaning in Whitman might find little more in 
Emerson and Thoreau. Perhaps the same might hold for Shelley, 
Keats and Wordsworth. Perhaps the same for Paine, Jefferson, 
Adams and Lincoln. It would be interesting to know. For, what 
had all of these men in common with us today if not their deep 
anxieties of heart and mind with the great concerns of all humanity? 
Their own images of ‘noble’ man may now be out of date. 

In this era of the common man, contormity and space, alas, not 
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all of the saggy | images of man derive from literature and 
history books. Nor do all the shapers of man’s image through the 
feed-back process reside on Madison Avenue, in Hollywood, Wash- 
ington, or in the capitals of Europe. The newly whittled images 
drift in also from Moscow, from Peking and from the New Africa. 
The ‘uncommitted’ minds among us will more and more be 
beleaguered by conflicting stereotypes of the latest image of the 
‘new’ man. 

Is feed-back ultimately to destroy the critical faculties of people? 
Is it likely that a new breed of barbaric yawpers may emerge, 
bored with the prefabbed images of man? Might it be that the 
humanists of old will perhaps one day be disinterred? Might space- 
minded Whitman also one day be sighted in the sky? 

Whitman is just one nose-cone of democracy 

Speeding through space, speeding through heaven and the stars 
Speeding amid the seven satellites and the broad ring, amid the 


diameter of eighty thousand miles, 
Speeding with tail’d meteors, throwing fireballs like the rest. 


NATHAN RESNICK 
Long Island University 


WHITMAN TODAY 


T is wonderful to have lived through the drought of Modern 
Literature and to feel the healing influence of Whitman again. 
The necrophiles of poetry and criticism seem to have slunk back 
to the tulgy wood—for the moment at least. There is a marvelous 
moment of fresh air in the world. 

One (like myself) who grew up in the waxworks of Modernism, 
among models of the Living, in a literary atmosphere where any 
breath of life or health was considered obscene, can hardly believe 
that the word ‘Whitman’ is again on everyone’s lips. It is a 
miracle, like spring in winter. But that is that Whitman is for— 
these miracles. 

My personal copy of Leaves of Grass is a battered volume which 
I bought when I was in high school in Baltimore—one of the 
first books I ever purchased. I am no scholar of editions and I will 
describe it in my own way. It is dated 1900, Philadelphia, David 
McKay. The title page is a calligraphic nonsense in a kind of 
Celtic script. It has a photo of a very aged Whitman inscribed to 
McKay, variorum footnotes, and several facsimile pages in Whit- 
man’s hand called ‘ Biographical Note of Walt Whitman.’ It is 
probably a poor edition of Leaves of Grass but it has been in my 
hands more than any other book I own. As a college student I 
did a ‘* prosodic study’ of Whitman and every page is marked with 
cryptic versification shorthand which I no longer understand. 
Much of the poem ‘Walt Whitman’ I still know by heart in this 
version of the poem, though I never consciously memorized it. 
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The books of one’s youth pass away, but Leaves of Grass has 
never left me for a moment. I would read Whitman and Blake 
simultaneously and interchangeably; and Blake too (barring the 
Sa books) is still with me. But the Whitman poems, at 
east for me, magnetized all other poetry around themselves from 
the beginning. One of the proofs of greatness in Whitman is that 
he can accomodate his words to almost every level of human or 
literary development. ‘Great books’ fall by the wayside but the 
greatest pursue us to the end. The terrific power of Whitman’s 

oetry has never yet been felt on any appreciable scale. But the 
inexhaustible radiation of Whitman makes itself felt even through- 
out the modern world, like an underground sun. 

Whitman lived in a way dreamed of by his fellows. To para- 

hrase one of the great psychologists: Does a flower live ‘as if’ 
it were a flower, or a deer ‘as if’ it were a deer? They are what 
they are. They live life. They function it. They exist through a 
continuous reality of being what they are without further thought 
or wonder. If anybody could tell a flower or a deer: Listen, you 
are wonderful, you are a flower, a deer, they would look at the 
speaker with utter amazement. What do you mean? I do not under- 
stand. Of course I am a flower, a deer. And the admirers would 
not understand what the “eer or the flower tried to tell them. 
They would keep wondering at the miracle. ‘They would keep want- 
ing to be like the flower and the deer. In the end they will pick 
the flower and kill the deer. 

Whitman has perhaps been ‘picked and killed’ by his few 
admirers and murdered by his enemies, all to no avail. There is 
no destruction possible for such a poet. Another century of waiting 
would not be too long for a general understanding of Whitman. 

The danger is that, when he is understood, he will be distorted 
and made a cult or a sect or even a religion. But that is far into 
the future. This business at hand today is to get Leaves of Grass 
read in the first place, and that is happening at last. 


KARL SHAPIRO 
University of Nebraska 


DO PRINCETON STUDENTS READ WHITMAN? 


should like to confine my part in this symposium to what I know 

about ‘Walt Whitman in 1960’ in my small corner. Thus I 
have distilled the query to: ‘Do Princeton students read Whit- 
man?’ Now I have a manageable subject and one on which I can 
speak with some authority. 

We can begin with two incontrovertible facts. Princeton sopho- 
mores to the number of about 280 elect an American literature 
course in which they hear one lecture on Whitman and attend a 
one-hour preceptorial meeting (small seminar) devoted to the 
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discussion of some of the poems. We know, then, that 280 Princeton 
students, year in, year out, read some Whitman. 

The second secure fact is that the University Store has plenty of 
Whitman on sale and the stock, so they tell me there, does move, 
both the hard-cover and the paperback editions. Some person or 
persons must be buying Whitman. 

As to student response to Whitman, I have in hand the testimony 
of seven of the preceptors in the course. A composite of their 
impressions looks like this. Among the authors read in the course 
Whitman stands higher in the students’ estimation than Poe and 
Emerson, and possibly Thoreau. But higher on their scale are 
Hawthorne, Melville, James, and Faulkner. Many object to the 
seeming formlessness of Whitman‘s verse. Strangely enough, many 
find his world alien to them—the kinds of people he writes about, 
the scenes he describes, the ideas he propounds. There are always 
some enthusiasts—one or two in each preceptorial group—who will 
take on all comers in defense of Walt. 

The general situation was so well summed up by one preceptor, 
Professor Walton Litz, that I have asked permission to quote his 
words: 

My best students begin by disliking Whitman, for he violates so many 
of the ‘rules’ (derived from modern and Metaphysical verse) which 
they have come to associate with good poetry. But ultimately they, 
like Pound, make a pact with Whitman, and although a condescending 
tone remains they come to appreciate the technique of his finest lyrics. 
Their attitude is very much like that of the eighteenth century toward 
Shakespeare. They think Walt was a good poet by accident, by Nature 
rather than Art, and they go about ‘ extracting’ the best from his work. 

Other intelligent students whose interest is not primarily artistic 
appreciate Whitman's enormous influence on American intellectual 
history, and like to put him in the context of what they know about 
nineteenth century American society and nineteenth century American 

The duller students seem to fall into two groups: those who are 
simply bored (‘too long’) except when they uncover a titillating 
passage; and those who like Whitman because they think he sounds 
like something from the Reader’s Digest, full of optimism and loose 
talk about democracy. 


What all this adds up to, I think, is this. Whitman is a difficult 
poet for many college students. If they have heroes among poets, 
they are likely to be Donne, Marvell, Keats, Frost, Hart Coon. 
Yeats, and T. S. Eliot. Consequently they have to overcome their 
critical distaste for Whitman’s optimism, his seemingly naive faith 
in democracy, and his transcendental self-reliance. Compared with 
the metrists they have been taught to admire, he strikes them at 
first as no artist at all. 

In sum, Whitman is probably as much a closed book to many 
students as he was in 1880—though for quite different reasons. 

Yet there is still the one enthusiast in seven; and who, I ask 
again, is buying all those editions on sale at the University Store? 


WILLARD THORP 


Princeton University 
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WALT WHITMAN’S ROLE TODAY * 


Come Muse, migrate from Greece and Ionia, 
Cross out please those immensely overpaid accounts, 
That matter of Troy and Achilles’ wrath, and Aeneas’, Odysseus’ 


wanderings, 
Placard ‘ Removed ’ and ‘ To Let’ on the rocks of your snowy Parnassus, 
For know a better, fresher, busier sphere—a wide, untried domain 
awaits, demands you. 


UCH lines reflect the poet’s program and indicate his influence. 

Whitman fathered free verse, but he did much more: he also 
widened the gamut, extended the subject matter, and liberated the 
spirit of modern poetry. It is not only because of his technical 
innovations that Whitman became the voice of a rapidly developing 
civilization. In almost everything he wrote there is a great urgency, 
an onward-going movement, the tempo and forward thrust of a 
half-idealistic, half-materialistic, sometimes corrupt, but ever-ex- 
panding America. 

Whitman committed himself, at least in theory, to a speech which 
was indigenous, recognizably American rather than English; he 
sometimes spoke of the Leaves as a language experiment. Poetry, 
he asserted, should be founded on the colloquial tone, with ‘its 
bases broad and low, close to the ground.’ In An American Primer 
he urged more freedom in the use of the voice of the people. * Ten 
Thousand native idiomatic words are growing, or are already 
grown, out of which vast numbers could be used by American 
writers—words that would be welcome, being of the national blood. 

What is the fitness, what the strange charm of aboriginal 
names? Monongahela—it rolls with venison richness upon the 
palate! ... A perfect user of words uses things—they exude in power 
and beauty from him—miracles from his hands—miracles trom his 
mouth. ... We need limber, lasting fierce words. Do you suppose 
the liberties and brawn of These States have to do only with 
delicate lady words? With gloved gentlemen words?’ 

It was a provocative theory. In practice, however, Whitman’s 
vocabulary was a queer mixture of living speech and literary 
patches, an incongruous blend of freshness and affectation. He 
championed the vitality of the casual word and praised the creative 
gusto of slang, yet he allowed himself such polyglot phrasing as 
‘the tangl’d long-deferred éclaircissement’ and ‘See my cantabile— 
you Libertad!’ as well as such absurd coinages as ‘ Me imperturbe,’ 
‘ philosophs,’ and ‘ exalté, the mighty earth-eidolon.’ Whitman was 
not afraid of inconsistencies. ‘Do I contradict myself?’ he shrugged. 
‘Very well, I contradict myself. I am large; I contain multitudes.’ 

Whitman repels many readers not only by his lack of taste but 
by his garrulousness. He lumped together the startling and the 
insignificant in a cluster of sprawling catalogues—‘ I expected him to 
make the song of the nation,’ wrote Emerson in a rueful later 


* Reprinted at the author's suggestion and with permission from Lives of the 
Poets (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1959), pp. 575-577. 
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estimate, ‘ but he seems content to make the inventories.’ Neverthe- 
less, the shirt-sleeved prose of Specimen Days and the stern indict- 
ments of Democratic Vistas shake themselves free of bombast and 
express a spirit as great as anything which emerged in the nine- 
teenth century. Whitman’s lines are gross and sensual and poign- 
antly tender; as John Burroughs said, ‘. . . they make you feel the 


earth was looking at you.’ 


Whitman alternately reveals and reconciles his contradictions. 
His indiscriminate acceptance is the very core of his faith; his 
amplitude encloses beauty and ugliness, good and evil, in the 


mystic’s circle of complete affirmation. 


More than a hundred years before the publication of Whitman's 
epochal work, Alexis de Tocqueville, returning from his visit to 


America, wrote: 


The poets who lived in aristocratic ages have been eminently successful 
in their delineations of certain happenings in the life of a people or a 
man; but none of them ever ventured to include within his perform- 
ances the destinies of mankind, a task which poets writing in democratic 
ages may well attempt. 


Whitman set himself to making the destiny of democratic man 
his main theme. He was perfectly conscious of his task as he wrote: 


Plenty of songs have been sung—beatutiful, matchless songs—adjusted 
to other lands than these. The Old World has had the poems of myths, 
fictions, feudalism, conquest, caste, dynastic wars, and exceptional char- 
acters, which have been great. But the New World needs the poems of 
realities and science, and of the democratic average and basic equality. 
. - . I have allowed the stress of my poems from beginning to end to 
bear upon American individuality and assist it—not only because that 
is a great lesson in nature, amid all her generalizing laws, but as 
counterpoise to the levelling tendencies of Democracy. 


Leaves of Grass is Whitman's —— fulfilled. It is an uneven 
book, ungainly, even shapeless, but it is a monumental book. 


is a national phenomenon in which a poet identifies himself not 
only with a continent but with the cosmos. Uttering the word 
‘democratic, the word en-masse,’ he sings seemingly of himself but 


actually 

Of life immense in passion, pulse, and power, 

Cheerful, for freest action, formed under the laws divine: 
The Modern Man I sing. 


‘This is no book,’ said Whitman. ‘Who touches this, touches a 
man.’ Never were book and man more closely integrated; here the 
book is the man. In it Whitman emerges a titanic and controversial 
figure: messianic, intuitive and often mistaken, roughhewn and 
lopsided, but unquestionably the most challenging writer of his 
time and of ours. 


Louis UNTERMEYER 


Newtown, Connecticut 
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THE ‘BIG SECRET’ STILL UNSOLVED 


Free and Lonesome Heart: The Secret of Walt Whitman. By EMory HoLLoway. 
New York: Vantage Press, 1960. 232 pp. $4.50. 

Any book by Emory Holloway, dean of Whitman scholars, 
demands attention, and this one is certain to do so with its startling 
claim that one of Whitman's six illegimate children has been found. 
There is no space for a full review, but it is important that contrary 
evidence to this particular claim appear now. 

In deference and respect to Mr Holloway’s reputation as a 
scholar, I feel he would wish readers to know all the evidence, 
including the document below, of which he was unaware. Further, 


_ Lam sorry the chapter in question did not first appear in periodical 


form. Such an article may well have called forth from other 
Whitman scholars additional material in support of or opposition 
to the claim. As it is now, doubt cast upon the validity of the 
chapter will inevitably lessen the conviction with which other 
sections should be read. This is regretable, for the opening chapters 
and the final one on Anne Gilchrist are truly fine. 

It is only with Chapter Six—although this is the key chapter— 
that I am concerned. Here John Whitman Wilder is proposed as 
the son. Mr Holloway’s description of his search, from the original 
note of Mrs Greene (much more of a ‘ mischievous pebble ’ than she 
realized) , through the finding of Wilder’s grave, to the discovery 
that Wilder had sent flowers for Whitman’s funeral, is exciting 
reading. In summary it amounts to this: Mariner A. Wilder, a 
Brooklyn ship owner, had a son, Victor, and two daughters, one of 
whom was Mary Alice Wilder. The daughters, and particularly this 
Alice Wilder, brought up a boy declared to be Walt Whitman's 
nephew but rumored in the family to be the poet’s illegimate son. 
The boy, who worked in Victor Wilder’s office, did not turn out 
well, ultimately joining the army, where he remained until his 
death in 1911. Army records indicate he was born March 1868. 
This is all there is to the story, yet when Mr Holloway found that 
none of Whitman’s brothers could have been the boy’s father he 
believed the illegitimacy rumor. And when he found John Whit- 
man Wilder’s name in a list of those who sent flowers to the 
Whitman funeral, he felt his hypothesis confirmed. 

Before the hypothesis could be put forth it must first have become 
a conviction. Apparently it became so to Mr Holloway, who was 
annoyed with psychoanalytical criticism more interested in Leaves 
of Grass as evidence of Whitman’s homosexuality than as poetry. 
I can imagine the sense of triumph with which a discovery of a 
Whitman son would be welcomed. 

Indeed, on such grounds, I almost wish the story were true, but 
it is not. What is the story about John Whitman Wilder? Walt's 
brother Andrew married Nancy Maguire and fathered two children 
before he died in 1863. After his death Nan Whitman’s conduct 
became a disgrace to the Whitman family, particularly when in 
the spring of 1868 she gave birth to twins. One twin died shortly 
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after, but until now no one knew what happened to the other. 


\ Since neither the mother nor the twins were really Whitmans, there 
was little occasion for mention of them in family correspondence. 
) The boy was apparently named John (although the Wilders may 


have given him this name), and I see no other way of reading this 
letter (Feinberg Collection) except with him as the subject of it: 


Dec. 7th, 1892 
265 Berkeley Place 


) Perhaps Mr Whitman remembers my daughter took the little boy, 
‘Jack Whitman,’ your nephew, some eighteen years ago from ‘ Ann 
Whitman,’ the widow of your brother ‘ Andrew Whitman,’ who gave 
} him to her to educate and bring up. A few weeks since the boy, now 
called ‘ Jack W. Wilder,’ called at your house in Camden but found you 
too ill to see him. He is now twenty-three and was working in my son’s 
office or was a few weeks since. I write this to say the boy would be 
very much pleased if you should see fit to leave him in your will a 
picture of yourself and some of your books—books of your own writings. 
) He feels too modest to ask this, therefore I ask for him and trust you 
may consider my request as coming from him. Thanking you for all 
the good your works have done for us all, I am most sincerely, 


Mrs M. A. Wilder 


Ali the information Mr Holloway provides fits this letter, except 
his theory that the boy was Walt Whitman’s son. And with the 
letter that hypothesis seems untenable. Two minor points in Mrs 
Wilder’s letter need explanation, neither of them difficult. Con- 

fusion in dating is understandable, and that 1891 was meant is 

; apparent by the wording itself, written when the poet was ill but 
still alive. Ann instead Nan is an obvious slip of memory, after 
eighteen years, and it may be that Andrew’s widow used the name. 
Indeed, if Whitman’s ‘ big secret,’ with which he teased Horace 
Traubel and others for years, concerned his great love and/or his 
natural offspring, it was clearly not kept secret because of Nan 
Whitman or John Whitman Wilder. Many boys were named after 


) the poet: thus Walt Whitman Reynolds and Walter Whitman 
Storms of the late 1850’s and others who were sons of veterans 
, Whitman knew in the hospitals. Such names indicate not Whit- 


man’s paternity but the affection and esteem his friends felt for 
him. He may have been godfather to six sons, but that is all. 


C. HO. is 
University of Detroit 
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WILLIAM WHITE 


A first edition 


of Leaves of Grass (1855) with three autographs on the fly-leaf: John Boyle O'Reilly, Irish 
patriot, Fenian spy, American poet-journalist, who signed the book in 1877; Whitman, 
who signed it in 1881 when he was in Boston for the publication of the James R. Osgood 
and Company Leaves (1881-82), the suppressed edition; and Oscar Wilde, who signed it 
while visiting Boston in 1882 after seeing Whitman in Camden in January. The book was 
bought by Gabriel Wells at the Howard J. Sachs sale, Parke-Bernet Galleries, in 1944; its 
present whereabout is unknown, and information about it is being sought by the editors 


of the Walt Whitman Review. 
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Wayne State University Press 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Che Piper the Bard 


A STUDY OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


THE PIPER AND THE BARD has been awarded 
the Poetry Society of America’s Emily S$. Hamblen 
Award ‘for outstanding work on poetry published 
during 1959 on William Blake.’ 


By Robert F. Gleckner. Mr Gleckner’s book reproduces the text of Songs of 
Innocence and Songs of Experience, The Book of Thel, The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell, and Visions of the Daughters of Albion. ‘My object,’ Mr Gleckner 
writes in his Preface ‘ is to provide a close reading of most of the Songs of Innocence 
and Songs of Experience and of four other works written in the crucial period 
between the appearance of the two song series. . . .” 334 pages, $7.00 


Publication Guide for Literary and 
Linguistic Scholars 


By Milton Bruce Byrd and Arnold L, Goldsmith; with a foreword by William 
Riley Parker. Listed here are over 180 literary and linguistic periodicals, the length, 
ty - and tone of articles they publish, the way the editors prefer manuscripts to be 
submitted, and what, if any, remuneration an author can expect—all this as nearly 
as possible in words of the editors themselves. 164 pages, Paperbound, $/.95 


Psychoanalysis and Literary Criticism 


By Louis Fraiberg. A lucid study of Freudian psychology and its relation to 

American literary criticism. The first half of the book presents a clear picture 

of modern psychoanalytic thinking and its relation to literary criticism. The second 

half examines the extent to which six literary critics—Van Wyck Brooks, Joseph 

Wood Krutch, Ludwig Lewisohn, Edmund Wilson, Kenneth Burke and Lionel 

Trilling—know and apply psychoanalytic theory. 272 pages, $5.95 


This issue of Walt Whitman Review has been set up and 
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